The Poles 
in the United States 

By Joel B. Hayden 

THE Poles constitute by far the largest 
group of Slavs in this country, more 
than half of the Slavic population, or 
3,500,000 out of 6,000,000 belonging to 
that nationality. Like the other Slavs, they 
bulk large in our cities and industrial cen- 
ters, and there form colonies of stupendous 
size, tremendous Polish cities transported to 
our shores and planted in the midst of our 
modern city and industrial life. Thus Ham- 
tramack, the industrial section of greater 
Detroit, has been described as "a Polish city 
entirely surrounded by Detroit." Chicago 
has no less than 400,000 Poles, a city in 
itself; and in Pittsburgh and vicinity there 
are 200,000; in New York, 200,000; in 
Detroit, 100,000; in Buffalo, 100,000; in 
Milwaukee, 100,000; in Cleveland, 50,000; 
in Philadelphia, 50,000; in Baltimore, 
35,000; in Toledo, 30,000, and in South 
Bend, 15,000. 

What the Poles do in the United States 

The Poles have congregated in these great 
cities and industrial centers in order to do the 
rough unskilled labor which modern industry 
demands. They do the hardest work in the 
coke, coal, steel and glass-producing indus- 
tries. They are to be found in large num- 
bers in the packing-houses, railroad yards 
and car shops of our country. But the big 
cities do not monopolize the best of our 
Polish life and effort. Thousands have gone 
out upon the land. In Long Island and 



Connecticut some of the most successful 
truck gardeners are Poles, In other parts 
of Connecticut and in Massachusetts con- 
siderable numbers of Poles have taken up 
the farms abandoned by Yankees and are 
raising huge crops of tobacco and onions. 
In Michigan and Wisconsin increasing num- 
bers of Poles are undertaking dairy farming 
and making good at it. 

Rapid strides toward material prosperity 

Both in the cities and in the country the 
Poles are making rapid strides towards ma- 
terial prosperity. Thousands of them now 
own their homes, and these homes are to all 
appearances typically American. They in- 
clude all our modern conveniences and lux- 
uries, tiled bathrooms, department store fur- 
niture and floor coverings, gramaphones, and 
radios, and their garages house standardized 
automobiles. Movies and jazz provide a 
liberal part of their recreational life. In 
short, our Polish neighbors are achieving the 
American standard of living, and, like the 
rest of us, interpreting the American stan- 
dard of life in terms of material comforts 
and luxuries. 

Impressions formed during first years in 
America are lasting 

But they have to pass through the school 
of hard work and hard knocks before they 
arrive at even this imperfect standard of 
"Americanization." And during the early 
years of his life with us, the Polish worker 
must interpret America through what he sees 
of it in the mine and mill, in the sordid, 
dreary industrial towns, and in the congested, 
unsanitary city districts. The impressions of 
these years are lasting, and they will, in a 
large measure, determine what sort of Amer- 
icans he and his children will become, and 
what sort of an America they will help us 
build. 



For Americans the Poles will become. The 
most tenacious of all of our Slavic immi- 
grants to old world ideas and traditions, 
most nationally minded of all our immi- 
grants, the process of assimilation is never- 
theless proceeding very swiftly. The new 
generation is American in thought, language 
and practice, and not Polish; and restricted 
immigration means that the older generation 
of those who are still more Polish than 
American will gain but few new recruits. 
The danger is that they will become Amer- 
ican so quickly that no one will be able to 
guide them into a true Americanism, but that 
they will become the natural product of the 
environment in which they have been placed, 
an environment in which only the worst side 
of our American life is presented to them for 
emulation. 

Deeply religious but formalistic 

The Poles come to us as a deeply religious 
people. At home they are predominatingly 
Roman Catholic. Their devotion to the 
Church of Rome, as a result of tempera- 
mental and historical conditions, is not ex- 
ceeded by any other nationality. Religion 
permeates the Polish peasant's thought, 
speech and daily life. The names of Christ 
and the Virgin are constantly on his lips. His 
legends and folklore are religious in char- 
acter. His patriotism and religion are insep- 
arably linked together in his mind. A good 
Pole is expected to be a good Catholic. But 
the religion of the Poles is in a large measure 
a religion of external rites, symbolic forms, 
servile fear and magical personal salvation 
rather than of spiritual idealism and inner 
freedom, filial trust and loving obedience, 
purity of heart and outward moral conduct, 
practical brotherly love and social service. 
The Roman Catholic system in Poland is 
opposed to education, makes no effort to lift 
the people from poverty, and perpetuates the 
class distinctions that have weakened the 
whole nation. 



And this system has been transported to 
this country. Our chief cities and industrial 
centers all have their Polish Roman Catholic 
Churches, large, imposing and often beau- 
tiful buildings. Often a parochial school or a 
monastery adjoins it. There are no less than 
600 such churches, ministered to by a force 
of 1000 Pohsh priests. The Roman Cath- 
olics claim three million adherents. Two 
hundred thousand Polish children attend the 
parochial schools. We must face this system 
and this faith when we think of the task 
awaiting the Protestant churches of America 
in reference to our Polish population. We 
Protestants can and should, in the spirit of 
a democratic country, tolerate other forms 
of Christian belief and worship, but to the 
Roman Catholic Church there is no such 
thing as tolerance. Every church or school 
which does not conform to her system of 
thought falls under her condemnation. Outside 
of that fold there is no salvation. When 
you confront a Pole, you are confronting the 
pupil and disciple of such a system of thought 
and discipline. Such are some of the prob- 
lems presented to any Protestant who would 
interest himself in evangelical work among 
the Poles in America. 

The aim of Protestantism to reach the 
unchurched. 

Some Poles have broken with the Church 
in this country, and it is this group which 
gives us hope that the Protestant Church 
may have a part to play in reinterpreting 
Christianity to the American Poles. Some 
estimate that as many as one-fifth of the 
PoHsh population of this country (700,000) 
are now out of touch with Rome. Some 
have set up an independent Catholic Church, 
with which it is possible for Protestants to 
cooperate. Others have drifted into a prac- 
tic,al agnosticism or atheism. These are apt 
to be of the more intelligent group, the nat- 
ural leaders of the people, so that if they 



can be reached the influence of the message 
will be multiplied many times. Some indi- 
viduals here and there may be won from 
Rome, but we have enough work to win those 
already estranged from the Roman Church 
without engaging in efforts to proselyte from 
its membership. It behooves us all, how- 
ever, to speak out courageously against 
everything which savors of tyranny or abuse. 
When we are dealing with the Poles we are 
dealing with a people who have never 
escaped the shadow cast by dark clouds of 
fear. 

Protestant activities among the Poles 

Protestant work among the Poles now has 
a history of some thirty years. The Baptists 
have been most active in this field, and now 
have twenty-two churches and missions in 
which the Gospel is preached in Polish. The 
Methodists have nine centers, the Episco- 
palians four and the Congregationalists one. 
Our Presbyterian Church has four centers of 
church work for the Poles, two in Philadel- 
phia, one in Baltimore and one in Chicago. 
The work in Baltimore has enjoyed the lead- 
ership for fifteen years of the most capable 
Polish Protestant worker in this country, 
the Rev. Paul Fox. Under Mr. Fox's leader- 
ship a small but active congregation has been 
built up, and the influence of the church 
brought to bear upon the entire Polish com- 
munity. It is impossible to measure the suc- 
cess of such an undertaking by the yard-stick 
of church membership, for it is obvious that 
conversions to Protestantism will be difficult 
to secure in any numbers for some time to 
come. Mr. Fox has recently been called to 
Chicago, where the Presbyterian Church Ex- 
tension Board in cooperation with the Con- 
gregationalists and the Methodists, is plan- 
ning the most thoroughgoing effort yet made 
by the Protestant Church to reach the Poles. 
The progress of this venture of faith will be 
watched with great interest by those inter- 



ested in work among the Poles. The only 
Protestant periodical available for use among 
Poles is "Slowa Zivota," published jointly by 
our church and the United Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Fox is planning, however, to 
begin publishing again another paper called 
"Postep" which he was compelled to give up 
a few years ago owing to lack of funds. No 
better method of sowing the seed of Gospel 
truth can be devised than by the use of the 
right kind of literature, and churches having 
Poles in their communities would do well to 
secure some of it. Literature and periodicals 
in Polish and other foreign languages may be 
secured by addressing the Rev. V. Losa, 
D.D., Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, i 

The influence of the Neighborhood House 

Another method of approach to our Polish 
communities is that of the Christian Neigh- 
borhood House. Of the thirty neighborhood 
houses which are now being maintained by 
our Presbyterian Church eight minister to 
Poles among other nationalities. The Neigh- 
borhood House is an answer of the Church 
to the deep human need of our foreign and 
polyglot communities. In the localities 
where they are situated the streets swarm 
with children, boys hang around the corner 
waiting for something to turn up, and in the 
home each new day brings some new prob- 
lem. To help these thousands of foreign- 
speaking people and their children make 
their adjustment to America and to help them 
realize here a religion which has to do with 
every department of life are the tasks to 
which the Neighborhood House is addressing 
itself. The Neighborhood House exists to 
serve the community, and although Sunday- 
schools and other specific religious instruction 
form a part of the program, the reinterpreta- 
tion of Christianity to former Catholics is 
made by the whole program of social, educa- 
tional and recreational activities, and by the 



incarnation of Christian principles and stand- 
ards in the lives of the workers and leaders. 

A Church which finds a large group of 
Poles near at hand and desires to be of serv- 
ice to them in the name of Christ could find 
no better agency than such a Christian 
Neighborhood House. The City, Immigrant 
and Industrial Department of the Board of 
National Missions would be glad to be of 
service to any church or individual interested 
in this form of service. 

The need is the opportunity 

The human needs of the Poles in this 
country are great and they must be met in 
the spirit of Christ. The religious needs of 
these people are no less great, and they must 
be met by the full Gospel of Christ which will 
bring to everyone Hving in our land that 
abundant life which Jesus came to bestow- 
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